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RECOLLECTIONS © 
OF A SOUTHERN MATRON, 


CHAP. XXVI. 


THE DUEL. 
/Now wad ye sing this double fight, 
Some fell for wrong and some for right, 


But mony bade the world gude night. 
Robert Burns. 


It is alovely tie that unites brothers and sisters, 
when the little jealousies of childhood are past. 
My brothers were expected from college, and my 
heart beat with curiosity and love. I practised the 
tunes they used to prefer, decorated their bed- 
rooms with such trifling articles of taste as the 
count#yyhouse afforded, ran again and again to 
the’ to watch their approach through the 
avenue, and glanced at the mirror to see what 
they would think of me. They came—John was 
unaltered, though of firmer fabric. His chestnut 


' curls stil lay@lustering on his head ; he still idly 


thrust his hand through them ; they fluttered as 
they were wont in boyhood, when the winds lifted 
their rich masses, aud shook as mirth and laugh- 
ter stirred his frame. His saucy eyes still looked 
archly into mine; his old jests were renewed, 
and his laugh went round like a spell, while his 
teeth in their glittering whiteness fairly fixed our 
eyes. The hounds knew his whistle, the. sér- 
vants gatli@red around him to receive the cordial 
shake of Mis hand, and every uncle and aunty 
on the plantation Was remembered. There was 
a mixture of good-will and vanity in all that he 
did; one could scarcely say which preponderat. 
ed. F 

But Richard,—one cculd see the growth of 
soul im his whole exterior. His forehead had en- 
larged and seemed bleached by pure intellect ; 
his light thin hair floated back as though nothing 
should come between his mind-lit brow and hea- 
ven. He wastaller than John, and at the same 
time more graceful and yielding. When his bro- 
ther laughed he only smiled, and the smile seem- 
ed in sympathy for John and not the ruffling of 
his serious spirit. ‘There wasa repose about him 
that called one away from his external beauty 
if which he seemed unconscious, to his spiritual 
nature, the sense of which appeared ever present 
with him; not that power which the world calls 
talent, and which sometimes leads to vanity, but 
that sense of a connexion with a higher order of 
hidden creation, which leads to a holy confidence 
in the supreme good. He said little, but when 
he spoke, we paused, and our eyes lingered on 


* him as his thoughts played on his lips after the 


voice had passed away. . 


I could not be weary of looking at the manly 
growth of my dear brothers, of twining John’s re- 
bel curls on my finger, or parting the silken locks 
from Richard’s thoughtful brow. As evening 
approached, we sat on the sofa, hand clasped in 
hand, while mamma looked on us all in l¢ve ; or 
I felt their arms encircle me a8 they gave me a 
renewed look of approving curiosity, or we lis. 
tened to John’s list of college troubles and col- 
lege exploits, and I glanced into Richard’s eyes 
to know if they were true. Papa too, his old re- 
miniscences brightening up, gave them his by- 
gone experience, and they chatted together of but- 
‘ter-puddings, whose affinities could scarcely be 
conquered by arebound from thé floor to the cei- 
ling ; Indian puddings faithful as the sun in their 
daily return ; rank butter, which disclosed in its 
almost interminable kegs every evil of the palate 
with scarcely the benefit of hope at the bottom; 
milk, which from its color seemed to be under 
“skyey influences,” rather than vegecable ; coffee, 
whose geographical experience never reached 
further than the beet-bed of a Yankee garden; 
and tea, whose solutions would not have agitated 
the sensitive nerves of ‘Fine-ear who could hear 
the grass grow.” ‘Then came the stale jokes of 
a jest-book substituted for the president’s bible ; 
of the diffusion of helleboré@by some mischievous 
wight in the recitation-room, which occasioned 
the whole class, tutor and all, to birst into fits of 
inextinguishable sneezing; of the rolling of hot 
iron balls down entry stairs, to be taken up by 
some poor unsuspecting martyr-proctor; of all 
sorts of fantastic excuses offered by idle and in- 
genious scholars for their neglected lessons, dis. 
turbing even the gravity of the instructors; of 
strange mistakes committed in recitation, some 
intentional, and some unintentional, but all equal- 
ly adapted to provoke the shout of irresistible 
laughter; of hair-breadth escapes and impudent 
subterfuges on the visits of tutors to noisy rooms ; 
of the summoning of two or three frightened 
Freshmen to a government-meeting of Sopho-. 
mores and Juniors, dressed up in their gowns, 
and the awful sentence of suspension or rustica- 
tion passed upon the trembling and believing cul- 
prits; of the two, three, four, or five dollars, ac- 
cording to the merit of the composition, given to 
indigent but talented scholars for writing themes 
and forensics, and commencement parts; ofa 
thousand other exploits, more adapted to a vol- 
ume than a chapter; and “thrice they slew the 
slain.” 

John fell naturally into his old pursuits; club- 
dinners, fishing parties, and the chase soon occu- 
pied his leisure moments, while Richard devoted 
his time to books and to me. I soon perceived 
that the name of Randolph, a classmate and 
neighbor who had returned with them, was pain- 
ful to Richard. Gradually, as we read together, 
or penetrated our old haunts on horseback, or 
strolled at sunset, kindling up our common sym- 
pathies at the altar of nature, he opened his heart 
to me. Randolph had insulted him on the voy- 








age. John in his ardent and careless way had 





tried to effect a reconciliation and thoughthe had 
succeeded, but Richard could only be satisfied by 
an apology. It had been demanded privately 
since his return and refused, though with expla- 
nations, and thus the beautiful repose of his spir- 
itwas broken. In John’s case it would have been 
decided by “a word and a blow,” but Richard’s 
-mental and physical temperaments were both dif- 
ferent from his; and while John entered into his 
favorite pursuits, Richard gave himself up to 
sensitive and-jealous misery. 

The subject of duelling had been frequently 
discussed in former years by Papa and Duncan. 
Duncan thought it an outrage on the law of God, 
and an impatient interference with the political 
code of our country which aims to provide tor the 
rights of its citizens. He argued thatthe grie- 
vances between two private individuals ought not 
to be placed in the scale against the nuisance of 
throwing whole families and communities into 
terror, agitation, and unspeakable distress; that 
it is full season for an enlightened age to put 
down one of the most savage and foolish relics of 
barbarous tithes; that a spurious and animal bra- 
very is the very highest sentiment which the prac- 
tice promotes, whilst a lofty moral courage is ex. 
ercised in refusing, not in accepting a challenge ; 
that the most valuable lives are now exposed to 
‘destruction whenever an unprincipled bully sees 
fit to offer an insult; that so far fiom the tain of 
dishonour being effaced by duelling. it is gene- 
rally engrained more deeply, as is evinced by the 
fact that nothing is considered more uncivil than 
to allude to a particular duel in the presence of 
the survivor, or of the friends of either party ; 
that, according to the present practice, virtue, 


vice, honor, infamy, truth, falsehood, are all 
made to depend cn the most factitious and con. 
tingent principle in the world, viz. the eventofa 


combat, the lottery of the pistol ; that the conduct 
and the passions which are thus fostered seem 
natural to wolves, not to human beings; that the 
most valiant men of antiquity, the Cesars, the 
Catos, and the Yompeys, never dreamed of a- 
venging their personal injuries by private com- 
bats ; that since the most brave, enlightened, and 
virtuous nations on earth have been entirely ig- 
norant of duelling, it is not essentially an institu. 
tion of honor, but a frightful and barbarous cus. 
tom, worthy of its ferocious origin ; that bya prin- 
ciple of false shame and the fear of reproach, it 
transforms the best of men into hypocrites and 
liars, and drives them out to murder the friends 
of their youth and their bosoms, for an indiscreet 
word which they ought to forget, perhaps for a 
merited reproach which they ought to endure ; 
that the duellist, by a horrible refinement and re- 
duplication of crime, unites at once in his own 
person the character of murderer and suicide ; 
that the practice is not necessary to vindicate 
one’s reputation from the charge of cowardice, 
since every brave man hes opportunities to ex. 
pose his life for the sake of his country and of hu. 
manity ; that no man of true sensibility can ever 





expect to be serene and happy after having killed 
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his antagonist; and fifally, that genuine honor 
ies in ourselves, not in the opinion of the world ; 
that it is neither defended by sword nor buckler, 
but by a life of integrity and irreproachableness, 
and that this combat is more glorious than any 
other. 

Papa, en the contrary, advocated it as a check 
on the violence of human passion, as well as on 
the meanness of dishonor, and a salutary substi- 
tute for imperfect laws, parti¢ularly in a thinly 
populated country where arbitration is difficult, 
and the laws slow in their operation. He main- 
iained that the agony of enduring an insult, and 
especially the scorn and contempt of society, are 
more intolerable than all the evils arising from 
the practice of duelling ; and that the refusing to 
fight is an ambiguous action, since cowards may 
pretend principle to shelter themselves irom a 
danger they dare not meet. 

I had often listened with intense 
to these discussions, and found myself leaning to 
what seemed to me the heroic side of the ques- 
tion, when papa said one day to Duncan, after a 
long argument, 

Could you, sir, condescénd to bear an insult 
tamely ? 

I felt my cheek flush as Duncan replied calmly, 
[ would trust to the laws of my country for re- 
dress, and never violate what I think to be the 
will of God.” 

As papa gave the slightest possible whistle and 
turned on his heel, 1 blushed deeper, but it was 
for Duncan, nor could his calm and dispassionate 
arguments with me ever separate the thought of 
cowardice from his views. Alas, I knew uot 
then how my lofty feelings would be tested! 

Wha shail Ido, Cornelia ? said Richard as we 
struck into a retired footpath, after pouring out 
our souls to each other as we were wont to do. 
I feel the sting of this insult rankling like a ser- 
pent’s fang within me through the day, and at 
night 1 see it branded in burning characters, in 
waking darkness, and yet more hideous dreams. 
I see itin every man’s face calling me coward, 
and women seem to me to shrink from one who 
cannot defend them. I have tried to look all 
round this subject calmly, but it comes to me like 


interest 


a nightmare. 

We were thrown together in the company of 
Randolph. I glanced at Richard, and soon saw 
a deep red spot gather on his cheek, his lips were 
compressed, and his manner stately. Randolph 
asked an introduction to me. I received him 
like ice, for my heart was my poor Richard’s who 
sat silent and reserved. Randolph became par- 
ticularly gay, his wit flashed out, ana shone the 
‘brighter over Richard’s clouds. In the playful- 
ness ofhis feelings he said things which a jea- 
lousy like ours was not slow to misinterpret. We 
left the circle abruptly. 

I can bear this no longer, said my brother, 
us he walked on with rapid strides, and pressed 
his hand to his forehead. Randolph scofis at me. 
1 must have the satisfaction of a gentleman. 
Even you despise me, for my abject submission. 

I was silent for a while, and then said, I can bear 
any thing better than your disgrace, brother. 

How little did it occur to me that I might have 
been a medium of reconciliation instead of a des- 
perate adviser! If the right string had been 
touched in my brother’s mind, all would have been 
tinned to harmony, but my preconceived views of 








physical courage overbalanced the claim of high 
moral duty. Poor Richard! we went home ; he 
threw himself moodily on the sofa, buried his face 
in his hands, and rising, poured out his feelings 
anew in words of burning anger. 

Oh woman, beware how you aid in inflaming 
the passions of man! ‘The courtezan of classic 
times.won her judges by a display of her persona! 
charms; let your manifestation be only of the 
bright and renger virtues ; let not your influence 
either of persOM or mind swell the tempest of un- 
lawful excitement. It is not my object here to 
argue for or against duelling ; that is the province 
of abler minds; but 1 may venture to show how 


female influence may “ride on the whiriwind and 


direct the storm” of masculine feeling for good 
or for evil; how the genius of Christianity, or 
even worldly philosophy quietly exhibited in wo- 
man’s gentle tones, may come with their enlight- 
ening power, not for the avoidance of mere phy- 
sical pain, but with a serious regard to man’s true 
dignity, and ultimate destiny. I warn my sex 
against inflammatory expressions. Beautiful and 
graceful to the eye, can they be hard and unfor-. 
giving? We wonder not that the coarse nettle 
leaves its sting, but when the flower that we car- 
ry to our lips ejects its poison, grief and surprise 
are added to the pain. Had I but given those 
“soft answers that turn away wrath,” had I 
thought of how many good feelings in man’s na- 
ture may be operated upon—instead of stimulating 


the evil, I might have been the blessed means of 


reconciling two noble spirits. But I did not; my 
haughty soul would not stoop to the thought that 
my brother should even inquire into the mctives 
of an aggressor. Stoop! mistaken term! The 
peace-maker stoops not, but rather rises to a high 
moral elevation, and looks calmly down upon the 
angry passions that are floating beneath him. 

A challenge was sent unknown to any of our 
domestic circle but myself. ‘The meeting was to 
he on the following morning in a field two miles 
distant, at early dawn. Papa and John were in 
the city. 

Richard and I sat late in the piazza on that eve- 
ning. We spoke but little; we did not, as we 
were often in the fulness of our confidence ac. 
customed to do, clasp each other’s hands. The 
voices of our family seemed to me like dreams and 
echoes rather than realities ; tu-morrow was spo. 
ken of—it was as a vague image for a moment— 
then the thought ofits probable results swepf over 
me like a coming tempest. ‘The family retired 
to their quiet repose. Richard gave the little 
ones no kiss as usual, and answered not their 
childish prattle ; they all went and we were left 
alone. Then came the agony; I could not let 
him go; I clung round his neck and petitioned 
him to stay. I felt already like a murderer. I 
offered to mediate, to do any thing rather than 
expose a human life to risk the untried possibili- 
ties of a future state of being. Richard was af- 
fectionate but firm. 

It is too late, my sister, he said. Had I been 
a little more patient, (alas, what duellist has not 
had a moment likethis?) I might have prevent- 
edthis result. Perhaps, after all, I have exagge- 
rated this affair, but it is too late—to stop now 
would be infamy. And now, Cornelia, for my 
last charge. I have endeavored to write to-day, 
butin vain. Ileave the commission to your ten- 
derness. 
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As he said this, he handed me an unftamed 
miniature of a full Jength figure, on which 
was written “Eliza.” He had showed it me 
before, but now it struck me with tenfold ir. 
terest. It was feminine almost to childishness, 
except the eyes, but there beamed forth from 
those dark orbs a full formed soul, thirsting tor 
intellectual food. The figure was slight, sym- 
metrical and waving,—one of those that seem 
formed to lean on man’s stronger arm: but the ga- 
zer on that portrait turned as by a syeli, and rest- 
ed on those large dark eyes beaming in glittering 
softness, until his heart said, I love thee, gentle 
one! 

Those beautiful eyes, said Richard mournfully, 
as he jeaned over my shoulder, while the moon 
shed its rays upon the picture, must they weep 
for me ?—{or me, who vowed that the tears of our 
parting were the last that they should shed. I 
wiped them then, and Eliza stood like a trusting 
child as I did so, and when I said I could not 
leave her till she smiled, she did smile a radiant 
smile of hope and trustingness. Oh God, have 
Inot deceived her young heart?) And my poor 
mother, she who has but just begun to reap the 
labor of maternal love, should I not have borne 
more for her? Randolph, too, do I hate him? do 
J wish his death ?—would Inot heal him if he 
were wounded, give him drink if he thirsted, and 
stand with him hand to hand against a common 
enemy? Strengthen me, Cornelia, I am bewil- 
dered; weep not thus, my sister, for God’g sake, 
strengthen me.  « 

Icould not; and we yielded in eaelflether’s 
arms to one of those long and passionate bursts 
of agony that sweep along life’s paths, and make 
the heart and body grow old. 

At twelve o’clock we parted. I listened for his 
tread in the adjoining room ; all was still. I would 
have given the world to have heard his footstep. 
Icould not bear the silence, but went to his door, 
and whispered his name. 
and calmly :— 

Go back, my sister. I cannot see you. 

Only one word, Richard, one look more. 

No; go, go. . 

I went to my bed-room. The moon was at full. 
Every thing looked gigantic; the shadows lay 
in grotesque masses, the trees waved their arms 
like living things; the whippoorwill’s note was 
like a shriek in my ear. T'wice in that long night 
I went to Richard’s door, and sat there; once I 
heard the click of a pistol.—Still his only answer 
to my petition was, 

Go, go, Cornelia, in his calm sweet tone. 

I laid myself down by the door with my face 
upon the, boards; their coolness was fresh to mv 
burning cheek. I saw figures in the darkness, 
wounded forms—gashes—streaming blood—and 
Eliza was there—unconscious, with her glitter- 
ing moonlight eyes. 

The door opened. I would have caught and 
held my brother, but seemingly aware of my de- 
sign, he stooped, and holding my hands tightly in 
his, laid a long kiss upon my lips, and escaped 
rapidly down the stairs. I would have screamed 
to him to return, but my voice failed me. I was 
dizzy-sick—it was but a moment; but he was 
gone; then a ferocious horror came over me like 
madness. I clenched my hands and teeth, anda 
shivering went through my frame. It was insup. 
portable. Irushed to mamma’s apartment, and 
told her the horridtale. Then was all the mother 


He answered instantly 
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roused: then a throw deeper than birth-struggles 
tore her heart. It was fearful to see my calm pa- 
rent thus moved. We must go to him, were all 
the words she uttered, but such looks, such pi- 
teous, piteous groans! Will they ever leave my 
memory, or the reproaches of his nurse, who 
wringing her hands shrieked out, 

Miss Neely, Miss Neely, how you been let my 
young maussa do sich a ting? God have mercy 
on he soul, 

We hurried on insilence, as if a word might 
delay us. The moon had gone down, and that 
melancholy moment, melancholy even to happy 
hearts, arrived—the breaking dawn. How is it 
that awakening nature is thus sad? Does not the 
analogy of all human feeling tell us to sympa- 
thize joyfully with such scenes? Howis it then 
that the moon and stars which play as in jubilee 
around the form of midnight, look, before the 
grey dawn, like sad travellers journeying a lone. 
ly way ? 

We hastened on, nor thousht of the stars as 
they sank one by one to shine on other worlds, 
nor of the purple glow that rose in rich coloring 
on the eastern sky. We were near the place of 
meeting—human figures were seen.—A flash—a 
sound—we reached the spot—the cries of our at- 
tendants pierced the air. Mamma received her 
lifeless son in her arms, and I clasped with a 
breaking heart his pulseless hand. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Wanted, Numbers 18 and 20 of the Rose Bud, vol, 
I., Numbers 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 15, and 20 of vol. II., 
and Number 2 of vol. III. The publidthers wiil be 
obliged to any person, who will send either of the 
above to No. 18 Broad-street. 

‘Gulielmus’ came too late for this number. Will 
he he good enongh to inform us if the pleasing lines 
which he sent for the Rose are entirely original ? 

St. Philip's Church is to dispense with its former 
style of heavy pillars, and to have beautiful Corin- 
thian pillars like that of St. Martin’sin the Fields, 
London. 

The snrplus money of the U. S. Treasury, after the 
first of Jan. next, is to be distributed by way of loan, 
without interest, to the States. 

A Philadelphia paper proposes that, in prospect of a 
greatscarcity of bread-suffs, the distillers be requested 
tosuspend the conversion of rye into whiskey. 

As much gold was coined at the mint in Philadelphia 
in one week in May, as throughout the whole year 
1834. 

A. New Orleans paper says—‘‘attach a piece oi flan- 
nel or sponge to athread made fast to the top of the 
bedstead—wet it with camphorated spirits, and the 
mosquitoes will leave the recom.’” We wish they 
would. 

An Hibernian Temperance Society has been form- 
ed in New York. 

Blessed returns of good feeling between different 
parties were manifested at the late 4th of July cele- 
bration in Charleston. 

The Quebec Mercury states, that the ice had form- 
ed in the river opposite that city, during the past win- 
ter, 40 feet thick, by actual measurement. 

The Harpers have put to press another edition of 
Bryant’s poems, with an elegant vignette, and in a su- 
perior typographical style. 

Captain Marryatt, it is said, clears nine thousand 
dollars yearly by his writings. So did not Addison nor 
Smollett. 

The newspaper in which Sheridan Knowles is en- 

ed, is to have a capital of $300,000, besides Audi- 
, Trustees, and Backers. 








An old lady living in Natick, Mass. upwardsof 100 
years of age, presents the singular spectacle of the 
locks of age, which have long been perfectly white, 
returning to their original color—jet black. 

John Randolph used to say, that he would rather 
have John Marshall’s good opinion than a British 
peerage, or a French Marshal's baton. 

A mocking-bird in this city having lately died with- 
out known cause, a physician was induced to open it, 
and found that it had burst a blood-vessel by violent 
singing. 

The Edinburgh Review, giving an account of some 
Irish riot, sarcastically remarks, that “Mr. Hancock’s 
house was attacked, under the able and reverend di- 
rection of the curate of the parish.” 

Charles Snetter, an emigrant to Liberia, and for- 
merly of this city, has succeeded in extracting syrup 
from the Pawpaw. 

A new extravaganza is brought out at Covent Gar- 
den-—a living game of whist played by the actors on 
the stage, who are dressed as cards. 


A meeting of the citizens at Opelousas, Indiana,'|’ 


have passed resolutions, deprecating the custom of 
being constantly armea with deadly weapots, and 
employing them on trivial occasions. 

The Laws of Etiquette, says the Boston Evening 
Gazette, ‘‘we consider a capital ironical satire, with 
just nonsense enough to put the discriminating on their 
guard, and just good sense enough to dupe half the 
world by the appearance of sincerity which it imparts 
to tte whole.”’ It isa work lately published. 

Japanese Ladies.—One of the latest fashions among 
the ladies of Japanis to gild their teeth and finger- 
nails, instead of staining them, as was their usual cus- 
tom. 

Steam omnibusses are regularly running between 
Moorfields and Paddington (London. ) 

Two young men, grandsons of Charles Stuart, the 
Pretender, have recently been touring it through the 
north of Scotland. 

Saltof the Sea.—The sea, if desiccated, would af- 
ford abed of salt five hundred feet thick, one hun- 
dred for every mile. 

Mrs. Holley has inthe press a History of Texas 
brought down to the present time, with a geographi- 
cal description of the country. 

The Giraffe—We are likely to be favored with a 
sight of this rare and beautifiil animal in this country. 

Mr. Pay is said to be the most famous restaurant at 
Paris for roast beef, cooked in the true English fash- 
ion. His customers will please to take notice of the 
name. 

A Vermont paper was lately sent to the publisher 
of a Southern Literary Magazine, and on it was writ- 
ten, “Be liberal, and swap.”’ 

Advices from the emigrants tu Liberia are said to 
be of the most cheering description. 

A corner-stone for an insane hospital has been laid 
at Philadelphia. 

A Philadelphia butcher, by the wantonness of boy 
in throwing Chinese crackers, was thrown from his 
cartand killed. n 

The late examination at West Point was thorough 
and rigid, and sustained in a manner creditable to the 
institution and cadets. 

The 200th Anniversary of Harvard University is 
to be celebrated at Cambridge on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, when President Quincy will deliver a discourse. 

Mr. Greenough, the American seulptor, has return- 
ed home from Italy, in reference to the statue of Wash- 
ington, which he is to execute for the Capitol. 

‘The Pacha of Egypt has decreed, Ist, That in fu- 
ture the exportation of monuments, obelisks, and ot her 
antiquities, shall be prohibited; 2d, that a commission 
shall be appointed fur the preservation of antiquities 
in each district; and finally, that a central museum 
shall be erected at Grand Cairo, for all objects of cu- 
riosity. 

The Mexican government are said to have declared 
all the treaties of Santa Anna with Texas of no ef- 


fect, and to be taking measures for prosecuting the 
war with the utmost vigour. 

A military expedition from the U. S army has been 
passing over the Rocky mountains. 

Messrs. Saunders & Utley, publishers at London, 
have made arrangements to publish sim ltancously in 
London and New-York. 

There are living in North Providence three broth- 
ers and one sister, of the name of Randall, whose ages 
respectively, are 89, 83, 78, and 81 years. 

Mr. John Platt, of Marietta, Ohio, has succeeded in 
raising, drying, and manufacturing the genuine tea- 
plant, equal to any which is imported. 

A coal mine has been discovered about four miles 
from Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

The Utica and Schenectady Rail Road is expected 
to be finished in August at a cost of $1,500,000, and 
to yield 15 per cent. 

A dog of the great Mount St. Bernard species, is 
offered for sale at Philadelphia for $400. 

Gen. Houston and Santa Anna were old friends at 
Washington some years since. 

Anexhibition of declamation by both sexes took 
place at the Cheraw Academy on the 16th Jane. 

A planter of Georgia has made a hogshead of sugar 
from an acre and a half of ground. 

The merchants of Savannah own several times the 
amount of tonnage owned by those of Charleston. 

The Salisbury N. C. Carolinian offers to seente 
$500 a year to a steady barber. 

The Richmond and Petersburg Rail Road is to be 
immediately commenced under very favorable aus- 
pices. ‘ 

Mr. Babcock advertises a new and great conve 
nience, in excellent indelible ink, which can be used 
at once, without requiring any preparation whatever. 

Winter-clothing was indispensably necessary at 
the north of Baltimore, on the first day of Summer. 

A motion in the House of Commons for the expul- 
sion of Bishops from the House of Lords en 
negatived by a large majority. 


has b 
The co-operation of England and France in favot 
I £ 
of the Queen of Spain is expected soon to bring the 
warin that country to a close. 
The splendid new Astor Hotel is opened in 
I I 
York. 
On the 24th of May, snow was on the m puntai: 
Spartanburg district, 7 inches deep. 
The Governor of Maryland has pardon 


New- 


- 


| persons imprisoned on account of the Baltimiere riots 
| of last Summer. 

Brooks, the tourist, has arrived at New-York f 
Frope. 

A bill isatlast likely to be passed by C 
reward the captors of the frigate Philad 
at Tripoli thirty years ago. 

A splendid speaking trumpet of silver has ! 
sented by the Vigilant Fire Engine Company of 
city, to Mr. Charles H. West, their President 

The victorious army of the Texians voted three 
thousand dollars of their prize money to the J'exian 
navy. 

The stream of emigration into the country this sea- 
son is unprecedented. 

Disturbances were likely to arise in Portugal be- 
| tween the new husband of the Queen and th: 
| he insisting upon being Commander-in-Clief of the 
| army, and they being bent against it. 

J. Wilson advertises to supply those persons with 
fresh killed small meats on Saturday afternoon, who 
wish not toattend market on Sunday morning. 

Pigeon holes at Post Offices are in future to be 
charged one dollar each, and the proceeds to go to 
government. Petitions arepresented against it. 

Post Masters in large cities have realized from three 
to’six thousand dollars per annum by the pigeon hule 
system. 

A letter-writer from Detroit calculates that Michi- 
gan will double her population this year. 

Remittance, from G. W. C., Lower Three Runs. 
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NOTES OF A NORTHERN EXCURSION. 
(Prepared for the Southern Rose.) 


Philadelphia, June 10. 

The building which has impressed me the 
most in architectural display since the Capi- 
tol is the Penitentiary of this city. As one 
approaches its massy walls and towers, an 
European association, (such as reading fur- 
nishes,) which is rarely felt in this country, 
occurs to the mind. The. Philadeiphians 
study external beauty and completeness in 
every thing ; one recognizes this love of the 
beautiful, in their halls, churches, private 
buildings, dress; and even in their prisons, 
the melancholy thought of sin and punishment 
is softened by the idea that every alleviation 
which care and cleanliness and external at- 
traction can bestow is there. Philadelphia, 
i must confess it, sits as yet like a peerless 
bride among her sister cities with her white 
wedding garments and the orange wreaths in 
her hair. 

As we stood in the inner court of the Peni- 
tertiary, we saw on all sides the long galle- 
ries with wards above and below, where each 
prisoner has a separate cell, solitary confine- 
ment being the leading feature and principle 
of the establishment. A few attendants per- 
form the duty of supervision. While we were 
there, dinner was being served. It was 
wheeled in, carefully covered to keep it warm, 
and delivered in bright tin pans at each door, 
which was hastily shut. Over head the same 
distribution was going on in the upper wards, 
the vehicle being a car propelled on a railway. 
There are two hundred and fifty beings in 
this noiseless region; twenty one only are 
females. No convict knows who is his neigh- 
bor or whether he has one. Work is provid- 
ed for them which they crave eagerly, but 
there is no obligation torthem to do it. De- 
privation of employment isa punishment. 

We were shown a cell just vacated by an 
inmate of many years standing, as a speci- 
men ofall. It was capacious and well light- 
ed from above. By simply turning a spout, 
water, that Philadelphia blessing, could be 
procured at any moment; every cell is provid- 
ed with this luxury; a flue of a stove also 
runs through each room. A bedstead which 
turned up against the wall at pleasure was 
comfortably furnished. The inmate had been 
taught to make shoes, and his bench remain- 
ed with his tools as he left it; among other 
articles of comfort and necessity was a small 
looking glass suspended from the wall. This 
set me busily to musing. To think ofa man’s 
watching his daily decline for twelve or twen- 
ty years, in that little glass and no other, and 
see the eye grow dim, and the hair turn grey, 
and compare the laughing glance of boyhood 
or the self-satisfied smiie of manhood with the 
withering touch of age, alone—alone ! 

There was a door leading outward from the 
cell into a small enclosure surrounded by a 
high wall, where the prisoner was allowed to 
pass one hour daily, watched by a sentinel. 
In this solitary promenade were several plants 








which the prisoner had cultivated in his walk- 
ing hour. At seeing this [ ayain fell into 
thought. When weare at liberty to gather 
all plants from “the cedar of Lebanon to the 
hyssop on the wall,” how our affections cling 
to some one flower that graces our window, or 
is cheered by our winter-fire! How we raise 
its new leaves, and watch its unfolding bud, | 
and inhale itsodour! What then must be the 
tceling of the prisoner of years when he sees 
a spontaneous blade of grass or flower spring- 











ing up in the barren earth by his cell! This 
is indeed a comfortable prison—it would not 
require a great stretch of poetry for the poor 
man who contemplates these things to say— 
Oh had we a tight little room of our own, 
In some snugly built prison far off and alone. 

But theh the word we or J makes a prodi- 
gious diff rence, and therein consists the se- 
cret-of the Penitentiary discipline. 

In leaving the prison, I found I had been 
accustomed to expend too much of the pathet- 
ic in imagination. Vice never before has had 
its claims so impartially balanced, nor has 
so much mercy been mingled with so much 
justice. [left the penitentiary with a light 
neart. 

Among the pleasant excursions around 
Philadelphia, is Bartram’s Garden, which be- 
sides its own botanical value and romantic lo- 
cation is interesting from its being the favorite 
spot where Wilson the ornithologist pursued 
his studies. The school house where he 
taught is on thé road, and as one rides by, his 
innocent character and useful life press vivid- 
ly on the memory. The dwelling house at 
the garden is very ancient, and bears this dis- 
tinc. inscription on the outside, placed there 
by its indomitable Quaker owner, who was 
charged with heresy by his sect. 

’TIS GOD ALONE, ALMIGHTY LORD, 

THE ONLY ONE BY ME ADORED. 

JOHN BARTRAM, 1770. 

The green-house and nurseries are rich in 
plants, and the garden forms an irregular and 
therefore an agreeable stroll. The pionies 
which defy the culture of our Southern florists 
are here in gorgeous bloom. My heart was 
made glad by the delicate scent and yellow 
blossom of a barberry bush on the high way, 
There is nothing that recals the past more 
vividly than the perfume and color of a long- 
forgotten flower. Farewell to thee, Philadel- 
phia! Again I say in truth, thou sittest like 
a bride among thy sister cities ! 


New- York, June 17. 


The elements were busy in their gardening 
vperations when I left Philadelphia in the 
Steam-boat Trenton, and the rain poured as if 
Fair Mount and the river goddess of the 
Schuylkill were translated upwards. Fortu- 
nately but little of interest is to be seen on this 
route; fortunately, too, when the elements are 
busy without, the social principle is active, 
and one hasan opportunity in the supension 
of what may be called the telescopic view of 
things to turn to the microscopic, and hold the 





glass to individuals. And I must pause to 


say, that up to this time, I have not seen a- 
mong the passengers, a rude look or act since 
[ entered the Steam-Boat at Charleston for 
Norfolk. One little group | may except; but to 
their honor be it said, they strove as much as 
human nature could, to restrain the feeling of 
the ludicrous. They sat near the head of the 
stairs of the Ladies’ cabin, which were slippery 
with the dampness of the day. As the pas- 
sengers care in like Cowper’s rose bush, 
“all wet with the shower,” there seemed to 
be no one to communicate this fact of slip- 
periness, and a considerable proportion of the 
company descended to the cabin in an involun- 
tary slide on their backs. I have said that the 
scent and color of flowers brought back recol- 
lections of childhood, but no less is a strong 
reminiscence awakened by seeing an individ- 
ual slip and fail on his back down a flight of 
stairs. What person in childhood has not 
been the subject ofthis unexpected indignity ? 
The little group to whoin I recently referred, 
appeared for a while to have their mcral sense 
clouded ; they thought it almost Quixotic to 
arrest the steps of a hundred people with un- 
solicited advice, and at last it seemed yielded 
to as a kind of fate, that the cabin should be 
reached by this summary process. 

I was able to devcte a little time to the 
reading of Sartor Resartus, which has recent- 
been published by subscription in Boston. It 
appeared originally in Fraser’s Magazine, 
(Loudon,) and its views have become a popu- 
lar philosophy among some enthusiastic ad- 
mirers. The meaning of the title is the Patch- 
er Repatched, and it is professedly the phi- 
losophy of Clothes. Carlyle, the author, is 
one of the most exquisite writers in the Edin- 
burgh Review, and is expected this year in 
America. One is first struck with the quaint- 
ness of the title and arrangement of Sartor— 
then attention becomes rivetted to the perfect 
English ofthe style. It is almost a poem, 
having, with its apparent irregularity, a per- 
fect plan in developing the course of reflec- 
tions of a young man, who has the usual trials 
of education, followed by mental and bodily 
afflictions. 

It is a work to be read with pains-taking. 
Whatever results readers may arrive at res- 
pecting its religious transcendentalism, no 
one can rise from*it without feeling that he has 
a larger mind than when he commenced it; 
that he has taken a high step on an intellec. 
tual movement, and can look down to the 
point from whence he started ; true, the new 
land may be covered with mists and shadows ; 
there may be an unreal rainbow seen, and 
sunshine where it is not, and stars seeming- 
ly below, which are in fact above, but still it 
is anew goal—some will pause and wonder, 
some return, or staud like me, calmly rubbing 
their eyes for new light, and ready if truth di- 
rects, to take another flight. 

The rain was still pouring when we arrived 
in New-York, yet the bustle was scarcely 
checked. We passed through Broadway and’ 











reached the fashionable residences in. 
Place, where all is as quiet as exclusivenege 
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can desire. [ could scarcely believe that 
while we were sipping our tea, thousands had 
collected in the Park with the intention of ar- 
resting the verdict of Judge Edwards on the 
strike of the tailors. As [ drove through the 
streets the next day leisurely, | could see the 
dreadful elements of mob at every turn, in the 
foreign faces around me. The most trivial 
circumstance, the drawing ofa large block of 
granite—the breaking of a carriage, &c. at- 
tracted a crowd with incredible quickness. 
The city is a striking contrast in appearance 
to Philadelphia. Instead of a bride in her 
wedding garments, New-York looks more 
like 
The old woman who lived in a shoe, 
Who had so many children she did’ nt know what to do. 
The shoe of New-York, though, is of India 
rubber, and no one can ride around the sub- 
urbs without feeling the great progressive 
impulse which its legislators have given to its 
wonderfully elastic powers. Every where its 
avenues are stretching their long arms and 
population is spreading over them. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


A PARABLE. 
THE BEST APPLAUSE. 


Adolphus accompanied his elder brother to 
listen to one of the most renowned orators of 
the land. 

They were charmed beyond their expecta. 
tion by the wisdom of his sentiments, the fire 
of his imagination, the beauty of his style, 
and the grace of his outward manner. 

The attending multitude were held in sus- 
pense, and measured not the hasting lapse of 
time. 

At length the orator sat down after closing 
with a solemn, searching, instructive appeal 
to the minds and hearts of his hearers. 

Thousands burst out into peals of applause ; 
but a few who were scattered among the 
crowd continued silent and thoughtful. 

Young Adolphus was carried away by the 
multitude ; with his voice and his hands he 
expressed his sympathy and delight. 

Brother, he exclaimed as they retired, why 
did you not applaud with the resi of us ! 

Perhaps, replied his brother, | can explain 
to you some other time. 

The next morning, they walked together in 
the fields, and ascended an eminence at the 
moment of the rising of the sun. 

A wideand varied and beautiful country 
lay at their feet; the ocean roiled at a dis- 
tance; and from its bosom arose the glorious 
orb of day. 

Adolphus paused, looked, held his breath, 
was oat and thoughtful. 

Hiselder brother began to shout aloud and 
to clap his hands. 

And are those your feelings at this scene? 
exclaimed Adolphus with astonishment. 

They are not, replied his brother. But I 
have now answered your question of yester- 


that day Adolphus understood what 





e best and most acceptable applause. 


MORAL & RBLEIEGLOUVUS, 


THE DESERT SHALL REJOICE AND BLOSSOM AS 
THE ROSE. 


DEEP REALITIES. 
Extracts from an Ordination Sermon, 
BY ORVILLE DEWEY. 

I do not think, my friends, that any thing 
is, in its truest and most intimate character, 
what it is in its first and most obvious as- 
pects. [ do not think that any thing in the 
world is sup»rficial. Labor is not mere labor, 
and business is not mere business, and life is 
not mere life; there are deeper springs in 
them all than are wont to appear. I know that 
some will tel] you, and some who may seem 
to be very sagacious, but [ must think, very 
cynical] observers, that there is no depth of 
sentiment, no far-reaching thought, among 
the mass of nankind; that they are all slaves 
of toil, or creatures of mere condition. But 
I cannot believe so. I distrust-these obser- 
vers, because they seem to me, most unrea- 
sonable and arrogant observers. The de- 
nouncers of their kind, whether philosophical 
or sentimen?al, consider themselves doubtless 
as exceptions to their sweeping censure: 
every tone of their scorn and satire shows 
that; and, I say that this very assumption is 
enough to refute the cruel judgment they 
pronounce. True philosophy sees deeper 
things ; true poetry sees deeper things ; and 
why shall not true religion see deeper things, 
that lie upon the surface? The most ordina- 
ry and obvious things in life bear other char- 
acters than that of beiny ordinary and obvi- 
ous. When I hear of such things as preying 
dulness, joyless indulgence, sickening mirth, 
and sad laughter—what! I say, is this, dul- 
ness alone? Is this indulgence alone? Is 
this mirth, is this langhter alone? No, there 
are revealed to me other things—a nature 
which sin cannot satisfy, which pleasure can- 
not satisfy ; a want which the world cannot 
satisfy ; and the trouble—I have seen it in 
the averted eye, | have seen it in the quivering 
lip—the trouble ofa guilty conscience. Ah! 
frail, erring, sinning, but also sensitive, suffer- 
ing, wrestling human nature! What evi- 
dence of the mighty power of God in thee— 
of that power that set in the dark foundations 
of the earth its unchangeable laws—what evi- 
dence of the mighty power of God in thee, 
when deep embosomed amidst sins, and fol- 
lies, and vanities; when amidst all that can 
derange and pervert, and overburthen and 
crush the mighty moral law of God in thee, 
still that uncontrollable energy stirs, and 
struggles, and heaves in the dark places of 
the soul, even as the earthquake shakes the 
great world. 

* ** * * * 

The multitude passes before us, and there 
may be little in the countenance or manner, 
or even in the ordinary course of visible ac- 
tions, morally to distinguish one individua] 
from another. With the exception of noto- 
rious instances, the routine of business is the 











same with all; the same civilities of society | 





are paid by all, and oT perhaps bestow the 
same charities; all, in fine, are decent and 
decorous ; amiable in appearance, correct in 
deportment. 

But beneath this exterior of life, how much 
is passing in the breast of a good man, which 
the world never sees! How many silent 
prayers for heavenly aid, how many secret 
ejaculations of thanksgiving, how many swel- 
ling emotions pour their full tide through the 
hidden channels of the soul, when he stands 
amidst the mercies of life and the fair visions 
of nature, how many blessings, breathed, but 
not uttered, upou the lovely, the excellent and 
wise; what strugglings too, against evil 
thoughts, what earnest moral reasonings, 
what deep humiliations, “what carefulness, 

a, what indignation, yea, what fear, yea; 
what vehement-desire, yea, what revenge!” 
All these things belong to “the hidden man of 
the heart ;” the world knows not of them. 

So it is with the bad man. The bad man 
—where is he? You mark him him not in 
the ordinary paths of life. Look at that man, 
whom you know to be a bad man. His garb 
is like that of other men. His demeanour is 
decorous. He is conversing; but there is 
nothing extraordinary in his manner, or 
speech, or in the expressions of his counte- 
nance—nothing to show the demon that he 
is. His cheek, perhaps, is fair; his brow is 
open; his eye is clear and calm. “Nay, but 
stop!” you say, “I sawa glance of the eye 
then, as if it were of a wild animal looking 
out from its dark cavern!” Nay, Jsaw it not. 
Well, it is past. Al] is smooth again; all is 
bland and amiable ; and yet that man _per- 
haps, is meditating fraud, revenge, seduction» 
or even murder! 

And therefore, I cannot altogether agree 
with that popular maxim that says, we are to 
judge ofa man’s character by his life, mean- 
ing by his life, that is to say, his outward 
conduct. By his life, considered as embrac- 
ing every thing secret, every indirect mani- 
festation, every nicely defiacd trait of manner, 
every delicate discrimination of action, we 
might indeed. But there are a thousand 
every-day actions, a thousand civilities, a 
thousand torms of speech, that may proceed 
from totally different and opposite views 
which the good and baa alike may use, which 
therefore discriminate neither. When ac- 
tions are set forthin the Scripture as the 
tests of character, we shall find, I believe, 
that they are set forth, not as the absolute 
and only tests, but rather in contradistine- 
tion to professions. “By their fruits, says our 
Saviour, ye shall know them. Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, but he that 
doeth the will of my father who is in heaven.” 
And the doing of that will, we must add, em- 
braces motives. And motives lie, oftentimes, 
deep inthe heart. And especially has it been 
the effect of all the forms of civilization yet 
seen in the world, to produce concealment of 
motives. And yet more is this liable to be 
true in a country like ours where public opin- 





ion presses down upon every man, witha 
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mighty and almost dedpbtic force. The dan- 
ger here is extreme, that whatever in virtuous 
conduct, whatever in religious action or en- 
terprise, has the sanction of public opinion, 
will obtain the homage of visible acquies- 
cence, without obtaining the homage of the 
heart. 

t is therefore emphatically true, that he 
who would preach religion must preach to the 
motives. And I cannot therefore account 
that the only, nor the most practical preach- 
ing, which is occupied with visible virtues, 
such as honesty, temperance and alms-giving, 
or with the outward actions of life. All this 





is, doubtless, very well in its place; but it is 
not exclusively nor eminently practical. | 
That is most practical which touches, not ac- | 
tions, but the springs of action; and the! 


‘ ree : . ll ly } ! 
springs of action are the motives, sentiments, || ly tame down! 


views, that govern it. He who can take hold | 
of any great sentiment of human nature, or of | 
human life, though he may seem to discourse 
very abstractly, or very transcendentally, has || 
the power to touch not only human life! 
and experience, but the very power that moves | 
them. He is not telling the people precisely | 
what to do, andtherefore many may not think | 
that he is practical, but what is better, and | 
more practical, he is telling them that which | 


arouses and impels them to do something. 
** * * * * 


How often is it found, that some person, | 
commonly supposed to be devoid of all seri- | 
ousness, to be altogether frivolous, altogether | 
a heartless votary of this world’s fashions and | 
vanities,-will discover, in an intimate and | 
frank conversation, a degree of reflection and | 
solicitude, that equally astonish and delight | 
the inquirer! How seldom will he fail, who 
has the talent—how rare a talent !—to go not 
from house to house only, but from heart to 
heart—how seidom will he fail to discover in | 
every mind that will unfold itself, traces of | 
deep spiritual anxicties ! 

Are there not feelings among us? Do you | 
not feel, my friend, whosoever you are to| 
whom I speak? How, I was ready to say, | 
can you help it! From whence, when ye 
gather yourselves to the holy assembly, from 
whence have ye come? 
scenes of this world’s business and toil. Are 
there not questionings there, about honesty, 
and rectitude, and generosity, and charity 
too? These, then, are questionings about re- 
ligion. Does not the thought of death some- 
times come across your minds in those scenes 
—the thought of that hour, when accumula- 
tion will end, and labor will sink to its last 
rest; when all your acquisitions will be left 
behind, and all the care and toil of life will be 
but a dream of the past? But from whence 
have ye come? Ye have come perhaps, from 
joyous society, from gay assemblies. Did the 
sight of fair and glad youth, did the thrilling 
tones of music, never touch your hearts with 
gratitude? And, did no darker thought ever 
enter your mind, when others were noticed, 
and you were neglected ; when others shone 
and you were in the shade; did you never 





Ye have come from | 


) 


find that the scene of gaiety had become to 
you the scene of a moral strugyle, serious, aye, 
and bitteras ever passed in the hovel of neg- 
lected and pining indigence? How many 
have retired from such scenes, and shut them- 
selves up in convents, because they found the 
moral struggle of social gaiety too hard for 
them! But from whence, I ask again, have 
ye comet Ye have come from your homes. 
God bless them! and they need his blessing. 
Poor homes, or rich homes they may be; sad 
homes, or joyous homes ; health may be there 
or sickness may be there, pressing hardly, 
and you may almost feel as if it were cruelly, 
upon some beloved one—ah! do not the 








‘thoughts of religion come there then ?— 
|| thoughts of patience and piety !—or swelling 
‘thoughts, which patience and piety can hard- 
Or ye have come, perhaps, 
from the circle of the bright faces of your chil- 
dren, and though to a stranger’s eye, al] may 
|seem to be bright in that circle and nothing 
but bright, you know that lowering brows arc 
sometimes there, and sullen looks, and pas- 
'sionate words—you know that in the boson 
of childhood, and in your bosoms too, is car- 
ried on, every day, a keen moral strife; that 
questions of right and wrong, of injury and 
retaliation and forgiveness are every day to 
be settled in that little empire, home. 

And knowing all this, ana all that life is, 
living amidst the strife of business and be- 
neath the pressure of toil, moving in the jost- 
ling throng of society, dwelling in the homes 
'|of affection and fear and anxiety and want, 
tell me not, that religion is nothing to you. I 
care not, for the purposes of this argument, 
whether youa Christian or an infidel. Sit 
down with me, and look quietly into the heart, 
into the secret and silent dwelling places of 
the affections; lay aside those superficial 
views of things in which skepticism and 


| worldliness find all their strength ; look be- 


neath the surface, to the seats of real convic- 
tion and wrestling passion, and then tell me, 
if you honestly can, that the question of be- 
ing right or of being wrong, of doing good or 


|| of doing evil, is a question of pure indifter- 


ence to you. It is not.. You know that it is 
not. You may wear down your faculties to 
utter exhaustion, in the atteinpt to prove this; 
and you cannot prove it—you cannot feel it. 
A curious machinery is this of human nature! 
—is it not!—when seventy years, employed 
orly to derange and pervert it, to pull out its 
levers and to break its wheels, cannot pre- 
vent it from producirg that great moral re- 
sult, that great conviction. A curious machi- 
nery, is it! Why do you not feel that it is 
awful, as if it produced the lightning and form- 
ed the thunder? And why, oh! why is it, 
but for the mercy of God, that he who has 
laid bis hand upon it millions of times, for 
many a year, only to pervert it, is not struck 
dead, with that presumptuous touch! 








“T hate tight lacing, and loose vonversation, 
“ Abundant gab, and little information: 
“The tool who sings in bed, and snores in meeting, 


“Who laughs while talking, and who talks while 
eating. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS 
ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 126. 

Art. I. Life and Works of Baron Cuvier.— 
A pretty interesting document, but not exe- 
cuted with commanding ability. The writer, 
though clear enough in his narrative, grows 
somewhat vague in his general reflections. 
But who can write about such aman as Ba- 
ron Cuvier, without imparting much valuable 
information, and vividly engaging the atten- 
tion? The Reviewer is of opinion, that not- 
withstanding severa] eloges and memo.rs of 
Baron Cuvier have been already published, a 
biography of him is still required, in which a 
kindred spirit shall emblazon his various ex- 
cellencies and endowments. A good outline 
of his life, character, and achievements, es- 
pecially as a zoologist, is presented in tiiis 
article. 

Arr. 2. Alford’s Poems.—This is that crit- 
ic, of whom we have before frequcenily com- 
plained, for wrapping up his meanings in 
enigmatical nut-shells, instead of coming out 
plainly like a man, and telling us what he 
would be after. Three times over are you 
obliged to read many of his paragraphs, ob- 
taining something pretty good, indeed, but 
certainly not so much better than you can get 
elsewhere, as to cost you all this pondering 
and guessing. We cheerfully al!ow him the 
praise of very extensive knowledge, a nice 
critical tact, and often a keen wit; yet how 
he rejoices inthe mist! In this very ar- 
ticle, however, he has unconscious!y drawn 
his own portrait much better than we could 
do it for hin. Speaking of Sheiley, he ob- 
serves, that his “language is often too yield- 
ing and aérial, of too delicate and gossamer- 
like a texture to be the vehicle of so earthly a 
thing as substantial thought. Doubtless, 
Shelley always had his meaning; but it was 
not always as strong and definite a meaning 
as critics, intrusted with the rights of others, 
are bound to insist on having. In this man- 
nec very impressibie people remain more or 
less always children. Madame de Staél, 
even In her prose, could not stop with the 
sense. The sound drove her on. Long af- 
ter the vessel was in port, she lingered among 
the crested breakers, listening to their music 
as they rolled upon the shore.” Now this 
very sentence exemplifies the critic’s own de- 
fects: defects, too, of which he complains in 
others. We might fairly say of him, doubt- 
less he has a meaning, but not so strong and 
definite a one as his readers might demand. 
For who can comprehend that poetical flight 
about Madame de Staé!? Has not sound, 





rather than sense, driven the critic himself 
on, and caused him to linger among the crest- 
ed breakers, &c. &c. though what the “crest- 
ed breakers” exactly mean, for the life of us 
we could not tell ? 

We dissent from some of the Revie 
criticisms on Mr. Alford’s poetry. H 
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jects to the word “flowerful” in the following 
exquisite sonnet, to which however he ac- 
cords some very ingenious praise. Now, to 
be sure, it is a mere matter of taste, but for 
our own parts, we admire this word ‘flower- 
ful,’ particularly in a wild, bold, and etherial 
composition. We are glad of the opportu- 
uity to introduce such a gem into the co- 
lumas of the Rose :-— 

“Slowly and softly let the music go, 

As ye wind upwards to the gray church tower ; 
Check the shrill hautboy, let the pipe breath low, 
‘Tread lightly on the pathside daisy-flower ! 

For sh ye carry was a gentle bud, 

Loved by the unsunned drops of silver dew ; 

Her voice was like the whisper of the wood 

lu priine of even, when the stars are few. 

Lay her, all gently, in the fowerful mould, 

Weep with her one brief hour, then turn away— 

(so to hope’s prison, and from out the cold 

And solitary gratings many a day 

Look forth: ‘tis said the world is growing old, 

And sireaks of orient lightin Time’s horizon play.’ 

There are instances of more unquestiona- 
ble hyperecriticism. Thus he is severe on Mr. 
Alford for writing— 

‘Our thoughts have grown together in one mould,’ 
and wil not let him talk of things growing in 
a mould. Why, Mr. Critic! things can grow 
inamould. The image is literally true and 
exact. ‘Take some melted silver, and pour it 
slowly into a mould containing the figure of a 
cherub, and the incipient image will grow and 
grow and grow til you have done pouring, 
and will become at length a silver cherub. 
Or to come nearer to the case presented by 
Mr. Alford: If you pour melted gold and sil- 
ver together into the mould, the metals, as 
they become cool, will grow together, and will 
thus unite to form the compound image. It 
is therefore easy to defend, if any reader’s 
soul requires defending, so beautiful an im- 
age in reference to a brother and sister, as 
that their “thoughts grew together in one 
mould.” 

The critic quarrels with Mr. Alford, too, for 
an occasional peculiarity in his use of the 
particle of. Thus: 

The distance sounded of a multitude— 
and, 


they seem rather to be the effect of study and 
system, than of carelessness. But how we 
have been led along to defend this Mr. Al- 
ford ! 

Art. 3. Progress of English Agriculture.— 
By the clearest statements, and most cogent 
reasonings, this article deraonstrates that the 
advances made in agriculture in England du- 
ring the last sixty or seventy years, are equal 
to the improvement and extension of her man- 
ufactures. It is a very interesting document. 

Art. 4. Willis’s Pencillings by the Way.— 
Mr. Willis is characterized as lively, active, 
and inquisitive, but superficial, inaccurate, 
and creduious. The article seems to have 
been written for the purpose of administering 
a gentle chastisement to Mr. W. for his dis- 
closures of certain private conversations. 
Occasion is at the same time taken to rebuke 
the Quarterly Reviewers for quoting those 
conversations, and thus increasing the mis- 
chief which they pretended to chide. 

Art. 5. Life of Flamsteed.—Th: impres- 
sion resulting from this article is considera- 
bly unfavorable to Newton, but less decided- 
ly so than that intended to be conveyed by 
the Quarterly. The Reviewer has taken 
greater pains to set the peculiarities and jea- 
lous humours of Flamstecd in a more distinct 
light. He brings the offences of Halley also 
more broadly into view, and Jays more of the 
quarrel upon his shoulders. Some faults in 
Newton’s character seem to have been 
unearthed by the recent discovery of Flam. 
steed’s papers. Still, before we could utter 
a final judgment, we should demand a_ hear. 
ing from the accused. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Rich tabernacles throng of sainted inen. 

Now as to the first of these lines, if we’ 
could say that a handkerchief smells of civet, | 
or a soup tastes of onions, ora critique sa- 
vours of severity, we know not why one can- 
not speak of a distance sounding of a multi- 
tude. The analogy of our language seems to 
allow the particle of to be so used after verbs 
expressing any of the senses. As to the se. 
cond line, thronged with would of course be 
preferable in a prosaic logical composition, 
but in a species of poetry, affecting to be a 
little antique and peculiar, the expression in 
question is at least pardonable. 

The Reviewer appeals to his extracts as 
evincing the necessity of a more careful cul- 
tivation than Mr. Alford has yet bestowed up- 
on his poetical talent, and seems to think him 
deficient in continued and systematic labor. 
B extracts will scarcely bear him out 
in nclusion. They evince great labor 












and c and whenever irregularities occur, 





M. HIGGINS. 
(For sale by J. P. Beile.) 


There is great propriety in introducing a 


‘| work like this into the “Family Library.” 


Though solid and substantial, yet it is in eve- 
ry part deeply interesting. A father of a 
family could not do better than to read or lis. 
ten to it in the midst of his endeared domes- 
tic circle. And how could a young clerk or 
apprentice more eligibly pass the evenings of 
a single month, than by reading about twenty 
pages of this work after retiring trom the en- 
gagements of the day? This would leave him 
still a few evenings in the month for social 
visiting, or innocent recreation. 

The first chapter of this excellent book is 
of a general description, and treats of the ob- 
jects and advantages of science at large. In 
the following chapter, the author treats of the 
form and dimensions of the earth; its rela- 
tions to the sun and other heavenly bodies ; 
its motions, &c. Next, he descants upon 


the most interesting of the celestial appear- 
ances ; then upon the atmosphere and its phe- 
nomena; then upon the relative and varied 
effects of heat and cold; then upon the phe- 
nomena connected with light, with electrici- 
ty, with terrestrial magnetism. He then des- 
cends with us to the interior of the earth, dis- 
cusses its crust, its strata, its ingredients, or- 
ganic remains, volcanoes, &c. Then come 
the joint-topics of land and water, with the 
various forms and appearances which they 
respectively assume. The whole is conclud- 
ed by a chapter on the temperature of the 
earth. It is printed in a small but neat and 
distinct type, comprising a large quantity of 
matter at a very small expense to the purcha- 
ser. Nor must we omit mentioning the ad- 
mirable cuts so numerously scattered through- 
out the book. They are at once an orna- 
ment, anda necessary illustration to the lite- 
rary portion. Whoever will make himself 
master of the contents of this book, may be 
satisfied that he has an acquaintance with all 
the subjects of which it treats, brought down 
as it were to “Saturday night,” and includ- 
ing the latest and most valuable discoveries. 
He may also enjoy the consciousness of pos- 
sessing that knowledge of his native planct, 
which gives him, so to speak, a godlike su- 
periority and command over tke immense 
globe of matter, with which, as an immortal 
being, he is fora short time connected. 


CRE CLOWBSR VASE. 











Immortal Bachelors. —We have observed in 
twenty newspapers a catalogue of iilustrious 
names arrayed against “Matrimony.” An 
immortal regiment of Bachelurs heads tie 
cavalcade in honor of celibacy. Newton, 
Locke, Boyle, Gibbon, Hume, Adam Smith, 
Harvey, Leibnitz, Bayle, Hobbes, Hampden , 
Sir F. Drake, Earl of Essex, Pitt, Michael 
Angelo, the three Caracci, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Hayden, Handel, Wolsey, Pascal, 
Fenelon, Pope, Akenside, Swift, (not so) 
Goldsmith, Gray, Collins, Taompson and Jer- 
emy Bentham.” What of it! There are 
names in the lung catalogue of illustrious po- 
ets, painters, philosopiers—‘statesmen, he- 
roes, kings’—that might be arrayed on the 
other side in an overwhelming multitude.— 
Court Journal. 

W onder.—There is now residing at the Hot- 
wells, Clifion, an astonishing child, named 
W. Manuel, from Holywell, in North Wales, 
who, though he only attained his fourth year 
in March last, reads Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Welch, and English, fluently, and with equal 
facility if the book is reversed. ile is a 
most interesting intelligent looking child, and 
as playful as children generally are at his age. 
Fantastic Clock.—At Soleure, in Switzer- 
land, they have a curious public clock. Death 
stands on one side of the face of the clock, 
and a man on the other. Whenever the clock 
strikes, Death just slightly moves his spear, 
and the man strikes his heart and shakes his 
head, as if to say, ‘O you will have me at 
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ORIGLEVAL FOLTLRT. 


SBLBCTED. 








THE RELEASED CONVICT’S CELL, 
AT THE PHILADELPHIA PENITENTIARY. 
Within the prison’s massy walls I stood, 
Andall was stili. Down the far galleried aisles 
I gazed—upward and near; no eye was seen, 
No footstep heard, save a few flitting guards 
Urging with vacant look their daily round ; 
For in the precincts of each narrow cell, 
Hands, busiest once amid licentious crowds, 
Voices, that shouted loudest in the throng, 
Were now as calm, aserst the winds and waves, 
When Jesus said, be still. 
I was led on 
To where a convict ten slow years had dwelt 
A prison’d man. Released that day, he sought 
The world again. Wideopen stocd his door. 
Hiard by the cell, (where for brief term each day 
He walked alone to fee] the blessed breeze 
lay on his cheek, or see the sun-beam dawn 
Like a fond mother on heterring child,) 
There was a little spot of earth, that woke 
Within my breast a gush of sudde tears. 
His hand had tilled it, and the fresh grass grew 
Rewardingly, and springing plants were there, 
One knows not how, lifting their gentle heads 
In kind companionship to that lone man. 
Who can portray how gladly to the eye 
Of that past sinner, came in beauty forth 
Those springing buds, in nature’s lavish love? 
Perchance they led him back in healthful thought, 
To some green spot, where in his early years, 
The wild-flower rose like him unstained and free. 
Uh, many a thought swept o’er my busy mind, 
And my heart said, God bless thee, erring one, 
Now new-born to the world! May heavenly flowers 
Spring up and blossom on thy purer way ! 
A deep, pathetic consciousness I felt 
Stirring my soul in that forsaken cell. 
It seemed the nest from whence had flown the bird ; 
Or chrysalis, from whose dark folds had burst 
Th’ unfettered wing; or grave, from whence the spirit 
Wrapt in earth’s death-robe long, had sprung in joy. 
Thus be the door of mercy oped for me, 
And leaving far the prison house of sin, 
Thus may my spirit range. C. G. 
Philadelphia, June 1836. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
EMIGRANT BIRDS. 


Look up! The birds of passage! On their way 
How gracefully they move! the stately train! 
Speed ye, fair creatures, to more genial climes, 
And as ye hasten on, look down where lie 

The outspread plains, the waving forests wide, 
The vast expanse of waters, and the spots 
Where villages and lofty cities grow. 

Ye note them not—and | too, homeward bent, 
Forego what might instruct or charm the way. 
Tis thus thro’ life :—but oft our bosoms bear 
Sweet lessons learned unconsciously ;—and not, 
Not all in vain the passage, if we catch 

Some genial influence, whence yet may grow 


Humility, and love, and after thought. 
A. M. W. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
PARAPHRASE OF JAMES III. 17. 


If thou wilt learn the wisdom from above, 

Thy mind, thy principles, shall first be pure ; 
Sweet gentleness and peace thou next wilt love, 
Next, others’ will and wishes shalt endure. 

Yet more, their faults in mercy thou’lt forgive, 
Thine own example will resplendent shine, 
Impartial justice in thine acts shall live, 

While reigns through all, sincerity divine. 





[The simplicity of the following lines is exquisite, and 
as they occur in the collection of a poet but little 
read, they may have the charm of novelty to many- 
Byrom was probably the translator.) 


ARMELLE NICHOLA®’S ACCOUNT OF HERSELF. 
[From the French.) 
Selected from the Poems of John Byrom, born 1691. 


To the God of my love, in the morning, said she, 
Like a child to its parent when waking I flee ; 

With a longing to serve him, and please him, I rise, 
And before him kneel down, as if seen by his eyes: 
I resign myself up to his absolute will, 

Which I beg that in me he would always fulfil ; 
That the prayers of the day, by whomever preferred, 
For the good ofeach soul, may be also thus heard. 


If obliged to attend to some household affair, 

I have scarce so much time.as to say the Lord’s prayer, 
This gives me notrouble; my dutiful part 

Is obedience to him, whom I have at my heart, 

As well at my work, as retiring to pray, 

And his love does not suffer in mine a decay; 

He has taught me himself, that a work which I do 
For his sake, is a prayer very real and true, 


I dress in his presence, and learn to confess 

That his provident kindness supplies me with dress ; 
In the midst of all outward employment I find 

A conversing with him of an intimate kind: 

How sweet is the labor ! his loving regard 

So supporting one’s mind, that it thinks nothing hard ; 
While the limbs are at work, in the seeking to please 
So belov’d a companion the mind is at ease. 


In his presence I eat, and I drink, and reflect 

How food of his gift is the growing effect ; 

How his love to my soul is so great, and so good, 
Just as if it were fed with his own flesh and blood : 
What a virtue this feeder—his meat and his drink— 
Has to kindle one’s heart, I must leave you to think ; 
He alone can express it, no language of mine, 

Were my life spent in speaking, could ever define. 


When perhaps by hard usage, or weariness prest, 

I myself am tvo apt to be fretful at best, 

Love shows me, forthwith, how I ought to take heed 
Not to nurse the least anger by word or by deed ; 
And he sets such a watch at the door of my lips, 
That of hasty cross words there is nothing that slips ; 
Such irregular passions as seek to surprise, 

Are crushed and are conquered as soon as they rise. 


Or if e’er I give place to an humcur so bad, 

My mind has no rest till forgiveness be had ; 

I confess all my faults, as if he had not known, 
And my peace is renewed by a goodness his own, 
Ina manner so free, as if after my sin, 

More strongly confirmed than before it had been ; 
By a mercy so tender my heart is reclaimed, 

And the more to love him by its failing inflamed. 


And I] seem like a , erson deprived of his grace, 
Then I say—’Tis no matter altho’ thou conceal 
Thyselfas thou pleasest, I'll keep to my zeal ; 

I'li love thee, and serve thee, however this rod 
May be sent to chastise, for 1 know thou art God ; 
And with more circumspection I stand upon guard, 
Till of such a great biessing no longer debarred. 


But a suit’ ring so deep having taught me to try 
What I amin my self-hood, I learn to rely 

More firmly on him, who was pleased to endure 
The severest extremes, to make way for our cure : 
To conform to his pattern, as love shall see fit, 

My faith in the Savior resolves to submit ; 

For no more than myself (:f the word may go free) 
Can live without him, can he help loving me. 
Well assured of his goodness, I pass the whole day, 
And my work hard or easy, is felt as a play ; 

I am thankful in feelings, but pleasure or smart, 

It is rather himself that ] love in my heart. 





Sometimes I perceive that he hideth his face, " 





When they urge me to mirth, I think, O! were it 
known, 

How I meet the best company when I'm alone ! 

To my dear fellow-creatnres, what ties me each hour, 

Is the love of my God to the best of my power. 


At the hour of night when I go to my rest, 

I repose on his love like a child at the breast ; 

And asweet peaceful silence invites me to keep 
Contemplating him, to my dropping asleep : 

Many times a good thought, by its gentle delight, 

Has withheld me from sleep, a good part of the night, 
In adoring his love, that continues to share 

To @ poor wretched cieature, su special a care. 


This, after my heart was converted at last, 

Is the life I have led for these twenty years past: 

My love is not changed, and my innermost peace, 
Tho’ it ever seemed full, has gone on to increase. 
Tis an infinite love that has filled me, and fed 

My still rising hunger to eat of its bread, 

So satisfied still, as if such an excess 

Could have nothing more added, than what I possess. 





[The interest recently cherished in our city on the 
subject of Natural History, may find favor for the 
following beautiful lines, extracted by Dr. Harris 
in his Natural History of the Bible, from an ancient 
work entitled Bibliotheca Biblica, where it is printed 
in the old black letter. The piece consists of a pic- 
turesque description of the birds forbidden in 
Scripture to be eaten. Though the subject is an 
unpromising one for poetry, yet it will be seen that 
there is nothing which genius cannot invest with 
charms.] 


Of feathred foules that fanne the bucksom aire, 
Not all alike weare made for foode to men ; 

For, these thou shalt not eat doth God declare, 
Twice tenne their nombre, and their flesh unclene : 
Fyrst the great Eagle, bird of feigned Jove, 

Which Thebanes worshippe and diviners love 


Next Ossifrage and Ospray, (both one kinde,) 
Of luxurie and rapine, emblems mete, 
That haunte the shores, the choicest preye to finde, 
And brast the bones, and scoope the marrows swete : 
The Vulture, void of delicace and feare, 
Who spareth not the pale dede manto teare : 


Thetall-built Swann, faire type of pride eonfest ; 
The Pelicane, whose sons are nurst with bloode, 
Forbidd to man! she stabbeth deep her breast, 
Selfe-murtheresse through fondness to hir broode. 
They too that range the thirstie wilds emong, 
The Osiryches, unthoughtfal of their yonge. 


The Raven ominous, (as Gentiles holde) 
What time she croaketh hoarsely a la morte; 
The Hawke, aerial hanter, swifte and bolde, 
In feates of mischicft:ayned for disporte ; 
The vocale Cuckowe, of the faileon race, 
Obscene intruder in her neighbor’s place : 


The Owle demure, who ‘oveth not the Itghte, 
(Ill semblance she of wisdom to the Greeke) 
The smallest fouls dradd foe, the coward Kite, 
And the stille Herne, arresting fishes meeke ; 
The glutton Cormorante, of sullen moode, 
Regardyng no distinction in his foode. 


The Storke, which dwelleth on the fir-tree topp, 
And trusteth that no power snall hir dismaye, 
A» Kinges on their high stations place their hope, 
Nor wist that there be higher farr than theye ; 
The gay Gier- Eagle, beautifull t. view, 
Bearying within a savage herte untrewe: 


The Ihs whome in Egypte Israel found, 
Fell byrd! that living serpents can digest ; 
The crested Lapwinge, wailing shrille arounde, 
Solicitous, with no contentment blest; 
Last the foul Batt, of byrd and beast 
Flitting with littel leathren sailes di 




















